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THE YOUNG FLORIST. 


‘The Young Florist; or Conversations on the cullure of 
‘Flowers, and on Natural History, with numerous en- 
gravings, from original designs. By Joseph Breck, 
Superintendent of the Horticultural Garden, Lan- 
caster, Mass. Published by Russell, Odiorne §& Co. 
No. 134 Washington Street, Boston. 

This little book is got only interesting in its style, 
and commendable for its moral aspect, but contains 
much information on the culture of Plants, evidently 
the result of experience and observation. We think 
every youth who reads it must feel a strong desire to 
have a flower garden—and certainly, time would be 
much hetter employed in its cultivation, than in shoot- 
ing, hunting or fishing; in one case the heart is raised 
to God in admiration of his works; in the other the 
heart is hardened with scenes of cruelty and death. 


PREFACE. 

‘This work is designed by the author to attract young 
persons to that delightful employment, the cultivation 
ofa flower garden. It consists of familiar dialogues 
between the"juvenile cultivators; the scenes of which 
are laid in the garden and the fields, so as to impart 
reality and animation to their inquiries. With the 
study of flowers he has endeavored to intermingle a 
taste for natural history, by introducing many inciden- 
tal facts relative to insects, &c. that naturally suggest 
themselves in the culture of a garden. How well he 
has succeeded, the public must judge. 


There is a chapter for each Summer month, begin- 
ning with March and ending with November. The 
conversation in March, begins as follows:— 

Margaret. O, Henry, pray come to the door 
and hear this sweet bird, how delightfully he sings. 

Henry. Yes, dear sister, his notes are cheering 
indeed; it is the blue bird, see! there he flies. 

M. What broad and full wings he has, and 
how beautifully the rich azure blue of his back is 
contrasted with the rusty iron color of his breast 
andthe white beneath: He seems to say, how 
grateful I am for this fine morning. 

This beautiful morning, and the tones of 
the blue bird, tell us that winter is nearly over, 
and that spring is approaching, decked with a pro- 
fusion of flowers. 

M. How glad I shall be, after so much snow 
and ice and cold, to have warm weather come, 
the green grass spring up, and the little flowers 





‘appear; and then our Crocuses and Snow Drops | and exhilarating notes, and all the pleasant scenery 
will be first to cheer the desolation of the garden. | before us. 

H. Get your hat and cloak, and we willtake| H. But there are thousands who have eyes to 
a trip over the fields, on the hard crust of snow, | see, and ears to hear, and yet pass the beauties 


and talk of a plan for a new garden I have in my | of creation unnoticed, and see not God in his love- 


/mind, as you know we have but a small patch, |ly works, and instead of going on their way rejoic- 
| Which was so crowded with plants last year that it | ing, are filled with misery and complaint, and go 


looked like a thicket. 


mourning and grumbling to their graves. Our 
M. With all my heart, dear brother; the thought | 





























of again resuming our labors in the garden, this | 
fine morning, and your company, will make a walk | 
very grateful. | 

H. Take my arm, and we will cross the brook 
over the log bridge, and pass through the wood- 
land where we built our rustic arbor last season, 
to the hill where we have so often enjoyed our- 
selves in gathering wild flowers, and making them 
into garlands, under the shade of the beautiful 
clump of trees that adorn its brow. [See Picture. 

M. Now for your plan, which is uppermost in 
my mind. 

H. You always seem to be pleased with flow- 
ers and the operations of the garden; and it seems 
strange to me that any person can be insensible | 

| 











to the profusion of beauty, which God, in his infi- 
nite goodness, has seen fit to bestow upon flowers. 
The great variety of colors and shades, shapes 
and odors, which meets our eyes and perfumes 
the air, at every step we take, should lead our 
admiring souls up to the great Creator ofall things, 
who seems to smile in every flower we see. 

M. I have often thought some of my most 
pleasant hours have been spent in the garden; 
how calm and happy I have been, when rising 
early from my bed, to observe the progress of the 
plants, while my ears were greeted with the soft- 
eat music from every shrub and tree, and if ever 
my soul has been filled with love and gratitude to 
our Heavenly Father it was then. 


dear father says, this is in a great measure owing 
to a deficiency of early education; their minds not 
having been directed when young, to admire the 
works of the Most High. 

M. I never shall forget the instruction our 
father gave me when I could hardly speak. I 
was with him in the garden, admiring a bed of 
splendid Tulips; their gaudy colors tttracted my 
attention, and I wondered who it was that could 
have given them their rich shades. I innocently 
said, ‘‘ Father, who painted the Tulips?” He 
said, ‘‘ My dear, it is God:” and then went on 
to tell how he had made all things. His conver- 
sation so raised my curiosity, that I was inces- 
santly asking him questions about the great God. 





NARRATIVE. 











THE ADVENTUROUS BOY. 


While the fleet lay at anchor, one of the most 
heart-thrilling scenes occurred on board the 
Commodore’s vessel, that my eyes ever witnes- 
sed. In addition to the usual appendages of a 
ship of war, there was a large and mischievous 
monkey on board, named Jocko, retained for the 
amusement and diversion of the ship’s company. 
It was my watch on deck; and having retired to 
the side of the vessel, I was musing on the beauti- 
ful appearance of the fleet, when a loud and merry 
laugh burst upon my ear. 





H. While we are engaged in the garden, we 
are not confined altogether to flowers; for we see 
a multitude of other objects which attract our at- 
tention, such as birds and insects, and we shall be 
led to study the history of these, which will inter- 
est us more and more at every step we take; so 
that while our bodies are benefited by the healthy 
exercise we take, our minds will be more expand- 
ed, and our views more enlarged, and it is on this 
account that our dear father has promised us a 
larger piece of ground, on which we may en- 
joy ourselves, when not engaged in study or 
other duties. 

~[The following pleasing extract is from the chapter 
for May:—] 

In passing through the orchard, which was in 
full bloom, and whose fragrance filled the air, they 
observed the bees swarming over the trees col- 
lecting their honeyed sweets, and other insects of 
all descriptions, revelling in the profusion before 
them. Suddenly the golden robin with his fiery 
plumage, appeared to their view, full of life and ac- 
tivity ; now darting into concealment among the rich 
clusters of flowers, then again appearing, uttering 
his lively note. How lovely, exclaimed Marga- 
ret; what can he be so busy about? 

Henry. If you will but pay particular attention, 
you will see that he is feeding upon the insects 
we have noticed; his nimble movements are ne- 
cessary, or his active prey will evade his vigilance. 
See; he seems occasionally to take a sip with the 
bees, by way of variety. 

Margaret. How much there is this morning 
to amuse us, and lead our minds up to Him, who 
has filled the earth with his goodness, and who has 
for our gratification, given us the varied and frag- 


On turning to ascertain the cause of such an 
unusual sound on a frigate’s deck, I perceived 
the Commodore’s little son, whom the erew 
nicknamed, ‘little Bob Stay,’ standing half way 
up the main-hatch-ladder, clapping his hands 
and looking aloft at some object that seemed to 
inspire him with a deal of glee. A single glance 
explained the occasion of the merriment. As 
Bob was coming up from the gun-deck, Jocko, 
the monkey, perceived him on the ladder; and 
dropping suddenly from the rigging, leaped up- 
on his shoulder, seized his cap, and running up 
the main-top-sail-sheet, seated himself on the 
main-yard. 

Here he sat picking the tassel of his prize to 
pieces, occasionally scratching his sides, and 
chattering as if in exultation for the success of his 
mischief. Bob being a sprightly, active fellow, 
did not like to lose his cap, without an effort to 
regain it. Perhaps he was the more strongly in- 
cited to make chase after Jocko, from observin 
me smile at his plight, and hearing the loud laugh 
of Cato, a black man, who seemed inexpressibly 
delighted at the occurrence. 

‘Ha, you rascal, Jocko,’ said the black man, 
‘hab you no more respec’ for de young officer, 
dan to steal his cab? We bring you to de gang- 
way, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on 
de bare back for a tief.” The monkey looked 
down from his perch, as if he understood the 
threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defi- 
ance in answer. ‘Ha, ha, Massa Bob, he say 


you mus’ ketch him ’fore you flog him; and ’tis no 
easy matter for a midshipman in boots to ketch a 
monkey barefoot.’ 

The cheeks of little Bob looked red, as he cast 











rant flower, the beautiful bird with his gay plumage 


a glance of offended pride at Cato; and springing 
across the deck, in a moment he was half way up 
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the rigging. The monkey quietly watched his 
motions; and when nearly up, suddenly put the 
cap on his own head, and ascended to the top 
cross-trees, and quietly seating himself, resumed 
his work of picking the tassel. 

In this manner, the mischievous animal suc- 
ceeded in enticing Bob, as high as the royal- 
mast-head, when suddenly springing on the rig- 
ging, he again descended to the fore-top, and run- 
ning out on the fore-yard, hung the cap on the 
end of the studding sail-boom, where taking his 
seat, he raised a loud and exulting chattering. By 
this time, Bob was completely exhausted; and not 
liking to return to the deck to be laughed at, he 
sat down on the cross trees. 

The spectators, presuming that the boy would 
not follow the monkey and descend to the deck, 
paid no further attention to them. [also had 
turned away, and had been engaged some min- 
utes, when I was suddenly startled by a cry from 
Cato, exclaiming that, ‘‘ Massa Bob, was on the 
main-truck!? A cold shudder rau through my 
veins as the word reached my ears. I cast my 
eyes up—it was too true. 

The adventurous boy, after having rested a 
little, had climbed the sky-sail pole, and at the 
moment of my looking up, was actually standing 
on that circular piece of wood, on the very sum- 
mit of the, loftiest mast; at a height so great that 
my brain turned dizzy as I looked up at him. 
There was nothing above him or around him but 
empty space; and beneath him, nothing but a small 
unstable wheel. 

Dreadful temerity! If he had attempted to 
stoop what could he take hold of to steady his 
motion? His feet covered up the small and 


‘fearful platform on which he stood, and beneath 


that, a long smooth pole that seemed to bend be- 
neath his weight, was all that upheld him from 
destruction. In endeavoring to get down, he would 
inevitably lose his balance, and be precipitated to 
the deck, a crushed and shapeless mass. 

In this terrible exigeney, what was to be 
done? To hail him and inform him of his dan- 
ger, it was thought, would ensure his ruin.— 
Every moment I expected to see the dreadful 
catastrophe. I could not bear to look at him; 
and yet could not withdraw my ‘gaze. A film 
came over my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. 
By this time, the deck was covered with officers 
and crew, to witness this appalling, this heart- 
rending spectacle. Allseemed mute. Every feel- 
ing, every faculty seemed absorbed in one deep, 
intense emotion of agony. 

At this moment, a stir was made among the 
erew about the gangway, when the Commodore, 
the boy’s father, made his appearance, He had 
come on board, without being noticed by a sin- 
gle eye. The Commodore asked not a question, 
uttered not a syllable. He was an austere man; 
and it was thought by some that he did not en- 
tertain a very strong affection for his son. All 
eyes were now fixed on him, endeavoring to read 
his emotions in his countenance. 

The scrutiny, however, was vain; his eye re- 
tained its severe expression; his brow the slight 
frown it usually wore; and his lip its haughty 
curl. In short, no outward sign indicated what 
was passing within. Immediately on reaching 
the deck, he ordered a marine to hand a mus- 
ket; when stepping aft, and leaping upon the 
look out block, he raised it to his shoulder, and 


_ took a deliberate aim at his son, at the same 


time hailing him with his trumpet, in a voice of 
thunder. 

‘Robert,’ cried he, ‘jump! jump overboard! 
or I'll fire at you.” The boy seemed to hesitate, 
and it was plain that he was tottering;—for his 
arms were thrown about like one endeavoring to 
balance himself. The Commodore raised his voice 
again, and in a quicker and more energetic tone 
cried—‘ Jump! ’tis your only chance for life.’ 
The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before 
he left the truck, and sprung out into the air. A 








The father spoke not—sighed not; indeed he 
seemed not to breathe. For a moment of in- 
tense agony, a pin might have been heard to drop 
on deck. With a rush like that of a cannon ball, 
the body descended to the water; and before the 
waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among 
them several officers had dived from the bulwark. 
Another short period of suspence ensued. The 
boy rose! he was alive! his arm was seen to move— 
he struck out towards the ship. 

In spite of the discipline of a man-of-war, three 
loud huzzas, the outburst of unfeigned joy from 
the hearts of five hundred men, pealed through 
the air and made the welkin ring. ‘Till this mo- 
ment, the old Commodore had stood unmoved. 
His face was now ashy pale. He attempted to 
descend from the block, but his knees bent under 
him; he seemed to gasp for breath, and attempted 
to tear open his vest; but in the attempt he stag- 
gered, and would have fallen, had he not been 
caught by the bystanders. 

He was borne to his cabin, where the surgeon 
attended him, whose utmost skill was required 
to restore his mind to its usual equilibrity and 
self-command, in which he at last happily suc- 
ceeded. As soon as he recovered from the dread- 
ful shock, he sent for Bob, and had a long con- 
fidential conference with him; and it was no- 
ticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, he was 
in tears, 








BENEVOLENCE. 








- THE PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


It is highly important, that you, my young read- 
ers, should become acquainted with all the princi- 
pal efforts, which are made by good men, at the 
present day, to improve the condition of our race. 
Nothing gives me more pleasure, than to speak of 
benevolent actions. 

Among all the excellent societies of the present 
day, there is perhaps none, whose charity has 
given such immediate relief to the miserable and 
distressed, as that about which I am going to 
speak. It is called The Prison Discipline Society. 
It was organized in Boston, on the 13th day of 
June, 1825, and its object was the ‘‘ improvement 
of the public prisons.” Ina year from the day 
when the society was formed, the first annual re- 
port of its proceedings was published. Since then 
there have been seven annual reports—and the 
last of these reports shows, that by the goodness 
of God, the society has done a great deal towards 
effecting the object for which it was established. 
The public prisons have been vastly improved; 
and much credit is due to those good men, who 
have given their time and money to an object, 
approved as they believed, by the Saviour of 
the World. , 

Little boys and girls, who live in virtue and 
peace at home, can form no idea of the dreadful 
misery of the criminals confined in the State pris- 
ons, when they were first visited by the Prison 
Discipline Society. It is true that these prison- 
ers were very wicked: but the Son of God had 
compassion on the worst of criminals, and pardoned 
even the malefactor on the cross. 

I once saw some boys, shouting and laughing 
at some poor creatures, who had just received 
their sentence, and were going bound together, 
two by two, to the place of their confinement. 
This was very cruel and unfeeling; for in the 
heart of a good child, the sight of such guilty 
creatures would have inspired feelings of grief 
and pity. 

Criminals are punished to suppress crime.— 
Therefore the chief object should be to reform the 
guilty; but as the affairs were formerly arranged 
in prisons, criminals were sent back into the world 
more hardened than ever. The prison-buildings 
were very insecure, so that prisoners frequently 
escaped. Many persons were confined together 
in the same cell, where they often plotted their 





sound between a shriek and a groan burst from 
many lips. 
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light were excluded, or only admitted into their 
close dungeons through small crevices in the 
doors. Every thing was filthy; and cleanliness 
which has been truly called a virtue in itself, was 
no where present. 

The prisoners received no religious instruction 
and were often unoccupied in any work or trade. 
There were few rooms for the sick, and many died 
through neglect and want of medicine. There 
was no discrimination of crimes. The murderer 
and the thief were companions in the same cell; 
and, what will strike you with more horror than an 
thing I have related, the young and the old were 
confined together! The youngest offender was 
thus ruined by an interview with the oldest crimi- 
nal; when, if he had been imprisoned alone, he 
might have been easily reformed, and, upon his 
release, have forever forsaken his evil ways. 

I am sure that it will afford you much gratifica- 
tion to learn that through the benevolent exertions 
of the Prison Discipline Society, all the worst 
evils have been remedied. Under its direction, 
strong, spacious and secure buildings have been 
erected. Instead of noise and confusion, the 
most perfect order and decorum are observed, 
The prisoners are allowed to hold no conversa- 
tion with one another; and they are only together 
while engaged in steady and hard labor through 
the day. 

At night, each prisoner goes to his own cell, 
where he also resorts for his food. In each cell 
there is a Bible, and never any other book. The 
Chaplain, who preaches to them on Sunday, and 
prays among the assembled convicts morning and 
evening, looks in at each cell, and gives such in- 
struction and advice to each prisoner, as his con- 
dition may demand. Air and light are freely 
admitted—and the most scrupulous regard is paid 
to cleanliness. There is a neat uniform dress of 
coarse homespun cloth, provided for each person. 

Separate rooms, with proper nurses and medi- 
cine are always ready for the sick; and they are 
not suffered to labor till their health is restored. 
But the chief good, which has been effected, is 
the separation of the young from the old. The 
juvenile convict, instead of entering a school of 
vice and crime, learns to abhor sin. Many instan- 
ces are related of persons who, after the period of 
their imprisonment had expired, became useful 
members of society. 

You can easily learn, my dear children, from 
what I have already said, that the efforts of the 
Prison Discipline Society, have been partially 
crowned with success. Much good, however, 
remains to be done; and, from its last report, it 
is evident that the society is going on with zeal 
in its charitable work. I seek to interest you in 
this subject, not because I would have your young 
minds familiar with the punishments inflicted on 
crime, but that you might know something about 
one ofthe grandest objects, which is exercising the 
benevolence of good men at the present day. 
It becomes you also to remember that even the 
guilty, among the wretched of this world, are 
covered by the broad wing of heavenly charity. 
While you are yourselves enjoying the rewards 
and blessings which belong to virtuous lives, do 
not forget to pity those, whose guilt has brought 
them to despair. Learn also to reverence the 
ape of those, who walk, not with the proud 
ew to the other side, when the wounded lie faint- 
ing in their path, but rather turn, with the good 
Samaritan, to pour oil and wine into their bleeding 
bosoms. ¢ [Parley’s Magazine. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 


ELLEN MURRAY. 
Ellen Murray was a lovely little girl. She 
loved every body, but especially pious people, 
and every body loved her—she was so modest, 
gentle, and obliging. Above all she was a devo- 
ted Christian. She loved to pray and study the 
Bible. Ofcourse, she was very fond of the Sab- 

















escape and meditated how they might commit new 
crimes. They were seldom visited. Air and 


bath school, and she was very anxious that all 
children should enjoy its privileges. One day, 
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the superintendent requested the scholarstoinvite lions when Daniel was cast in among them, be- | that he had left a lar 
those children of their acquaintance, who belong- | cause he prayed. And think you God would not! on the bottom of the box. 
yes, | 
he loves the tender lambs, and folds them in/| 


ed to no Sabbath school, to come to theirs. This 


was just what Ellen wished: for she had often | 
seen John Tibbets’ children, who lived in a little | 


cottage just in the edge of the woods, at play on 
the Lord’s day, and she had for a long time wished 
that she could invite them to go with her to the 
school. As soon as the school was done, Ellen 
hastened home, and almost the first thing she said 
to her mother, was, ‘‘ The superintendent says 
we may invite as many as we please to go to the 
Sabbath schools, and there’s John, and Jane, and 
Lucy Tibbets, who never went in their lives: I 
mean to ask them, for they do nothing but play 
every Sabbath.” No sooner did Monday morning 
come, than Ellen rose early, put on her bonnet 
and cloak, and went off-to John Tibbets’. She 
knocked at the door, and when Mrs. Tibbets saw 
her, she said, ‘‘ Why Ellen Murray, what has 
sent you here so early this morning?” Ellen told 
her what the superintendent had said, and that she 
had come to see if she would let John and Jane 
and Lucy go to school the next Sabbath. ‘‘ My 
children,”’ said Mrs. Tibbets, ‘‘ are poor, and can’t 
read: the scholars would be ashamed of them.” 
“Ohno,” replied Ellen,they are glad to have every 
body come that wantsto. If they can’t read, they 
can be taught to read.” ‘‘But they have no clothes 
fitto wear.’’ ‘*‘ No matter for that. Mothersays 
she will find them clothes, if you will only let 
them go.” 
after another, till the mother consented, and the 
children agreed to go. In the mean time clothes 
were provided; and the next Sabbath all three 
appeared in the school-room, neat and early.— 
They soon learned to read in the Testament, and 
became very much interested in the school, anda 
thousand times have they thanked Ellen Murray 
for inviting them to attend the Sabbath school. 
Reader go thou and dolikewise.—S. S. Treasury. 











RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
‘6I THINK I SHOULD PRAY.”’ 

An aged minister when addressing the children, 
told an interesting story about a little girl nine 
years of age. 

Some one was telling Mary Ann, (for I shall 
call her by this name,) about Daniel, who was 
cast into the lion’s den because he prayed to his 
God. You will all remember that beautiful story 
in the sixth chapter of Daniel. You remember 
that, after king Darius had signed a decree that 
whosoever prayed to any God or man except to 
himself, for thirty days, should be cast into the 
den of lions, Daniel used to pray to his God 
three times a day, just ashe did before. He 
seemed to mind nothing about the king’s threat- 
ening, and to care nothing about the lions. 

Now the man who was talking with Mary Ann 
knew that she loved to pray, and hoped she loved 
the Saviour; and he wanted to try her, and see 
how much she loved hercloset. Sohe asked her, 
‘““Mary Ann! If you knew you should be cast 
into such a dreadful place, if you prayed to your 
God, do you think you should dare to pray?” 

She waited a long time to think about it. I 
suppose she thought how it would seem to have 
her little limbs all broke in pieces by those awful 
creatures; and she thought of God; how kind 
he had always been to her. She remembered 
that it was her duty to thank him for all his favors, 
and ask for his continued goodness. And she 
thought that the same kind hand which had always 
protected her, would protect her still, when she 
performed her duty, even though she might be 
cast among the savage beasts. After she had 
thought about the solemn question for a sufficient 
time, she looked up pleasantly and said, ‘‘ I think 
T should pray.” 

** What!” some child will say, ‘‘ pray if she 
knew she would be cast into a den of lions for it!” 

Why, yes, my dear child. Why should’nt she 
pray? God, you know shut the mouths of the 


Thus did Ellen obviate one objection 


take care of that little praying girl? O 


his arms. 
Unless my young readers love the Saviour more 


ge drop of blood-colored liquor 
The red stains on the 
walls, on stones near the highways and in the 
fields, were found to be perfectly similar to that 
left on the bottom of the box. M. de Peirse now 
no longer hesitated to pronounce, that all those 


than their own lives; and delight greatly in pray-|blood-colored stains, wherever they appeared, 
ing to him, it is no wonder that you shudder and| proceeded from the same cause. The prodigious 


shrink back at Mary Ann’sanswer. Ono, I fear 
you would never pray again in the world, if you 
supposed you would expose your poor bodies to 
danger by so doing. Why then, O why do you 
neglect to pray, when you know that by so doing, 
you offend that Being who is able to destroy both 
body and soul in Hell! 
Portland, Me. B. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. — 

' What do you pray for? 

A minister one day asked a little boy four years 
old, ifhe prayed? He said he did. 

** What do you pray for, for a new hat?’’ 

‘* No sir, I can get that with money.” 

**Don’t you pray for any thing that you can 

~ 229 “ce = 0 

get with money? No sir. 

‘* Well,” said the minister, ‘‘ what do you pray 
for then?” ‘* For a new heart.” 


Portland, Me. B. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE BOMBARDIER. 

This insect conceals itself among stones, and 
seems to make but little use of its wings. When 
it moves, itis by a sort of a jump: and, when it is 
touched we are surprised with a noise resembling 
a discharge of a musket in miniature, during which 
a blue smoke may be seen to proceed from its ex- 
tremity. The insect may at any time be made to 
play off its artillery, by scratching its back with a 
needle. If we may believe Rolander, who first 
made these observations, it can give twenty dis- 
charges successively. A bladder, placed near its 
extremity, is the arsenal that contains its store. 
This is its chief defence against its enemies; and 
the vapor or liquid that proceeds from it is of so 
pungent a nature, that, if it happens to be dis- 
charged into the eyes, it makes them smart as 
though brandy had been thrown into them. The 
principal enemy of the Bombardier is another in- 
sect of the same tribe, but three or four times its 
size. When pursued and fatigued, the Bombar- 
dier has recourse to this stratagem; he lies down 
in the path of his enemy, who advances with open 
mouth to seize him; but, on the discharge of the 
artillery, the enemy suddenly draws back, and re- 
mains for a while confused, during which the 
Bombardier conceals himself in some neighboring 
crevice; but if not lucky enough to find one, the 
other returns to the attack, and takes the insect by 
the head and tears it off. 


























The Tortoise Shell Butterfly. 

These insects soon after their enlargement from 
the chrysalis state, discharge a few drops of red- 
dish fluid, which, in places where they have been 
in great numbers have had the appearance of a 
shower of blood, and have been recorded by wri- 
ters as the forerunner of some extraordinary 
event. - The first discovery of this circumstance 
that has been recorded, is related by M. de Rea- 
mur. He says that in the beginning of July, 
1508, the people of the town of Aix were in the 
utmost alarm, from what they thought a shower ef 
blood, that had just fallen in the suburbs, and for 
some miles. M. de Peirse, a philosopher, who 
among other kinds of knowledge had not neglect- 
ed that of the operation and economy of insects, 
was consulted on the subject. He found the walls 
of a church yard near the place, and the walls of 
several small villages in the neighborhood, to. be 
spotted with large drops of blood-colored liquid. 
A little time before this, he had happened to pick 
up a large and beautiful chrysalis, which he had 





carefully laid in a box. Immediately after its 
transformation into the butterfly state, he remarked 





number of butterflies, which he, at the same 
time, saw flying in the air, confirmed his original 
idea. He likewise observed that the drops of the 
miraculous rain were never found in the middle of 
the town; that they appeared in places bordering 
upon the country; and that they never fell upon 
the tops of houses, or upon walls more elevated 
than the height to which the butterflies generally 
rise; what M. de Peirse himself saw, he showed 
to many persons of knowledge or of curiosity, and 
established as an incontestable fact, that the pre- 
tended drops of blood were in reality but drops of 
a red liquid deposited there by butterflies. It is 
also deserving of remark, that all the showers of 
blood, that have been recorded to have happened, 
took place in the warm season of the year, when 
the butterflies are most numerous. 
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MORALITY. 

















‘6 Falling in Love.” 

This topic, so common in most literary periodi- 
cals, and so indispensible in most of the mod- 
ern works of fiction, has seldom if ever, I be- 
lieve, found a place in the columns of the Fe- 
male Advocate. But perhaps it may not be 
amiss to give the subject some degree of atten- 
tion. Nothing, surely, can be unworthy the no- 
tice of rational beings, that exerts so powerful an 
influence over the moral, intellectual, and social 
interests of society, as the subject at the head of 
this article. 

There is nothing, certainly, in the attachments 
that the God of nature designed should take place 
between young persons of different sexes, and form 
the basis of the family state, so essential in the 
economy of human virtue and happiness, that 
should excite contempt in the mind of the moé&t 
profound philosopher. No. Let it be ascetics 
and libertines—eharacters too ofien united in the 
same individual—to laugh at matrimony, and at 
those sacred affections to which it owes its exist- 
ence, its efficacy, and its blessedness, No true 
lover of mankind, no real patriot, no genuine phi- 
lanthrophist, no enlightened Christian, and no 
discriminating philosopher, will ever deride the 
due exercise of that tender and virtuous affection 
we have been describing, or seek to lessen its 
legitimate influence over the young, around whom 
a discreet and early virtuous attachment and mar- 
riage have ever thrown the most important shield 
of protection. 

But between the sober reality of this exalted 
affection, as it often exists, and always should 
exist, in young persons—and that spurious fiction 
which is described in novels, and is commonly 
called ‘‘ falling in love,” there is a contrast as wide 
as between the gold of Ophir, and the glitter of 
worthless trinkets. 

Affection, towards any object, when cherish- 
ed by a rational being, implies the perception of 
qualities worthy of being loved. Yet ‘‘ falling in 
love”’ is generally understood to preclude this idea. 
To be over head and ears in love, at first sight, 
previous to any possibility-of perceiving those men- 
tal and moral qualities which deserve complais- 
ance and affection, is always spoken of as being 
the very pith and marrow of the thing. To form 
an acquaintance with individuals, and then love 
them for what they are and for what they do, would 
be considered altogether an antiquated and pre- 
posterous business. Lovers who “‘ fall in love” 
without reason or motive, consider themselves be- 
yond the reach of reason, and conscienee. And 
no doubt they are. These are, therefore, proper 


subjects of ridicule, and it is allegiance and not 
treason to the cause of true, virtuous love, to hold 
such vagaries of lunacy in perfect contempt. 
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Youth’s Companion. 












I once heard of one of these silly sentimental: | 
ists, who fell in love with a lady’s portrait. And | 
why not? If the qualities of the mind, the tone of | 
the temper, the disposition of the heart, the tex- 
ture of the conduct, are not to be taken into the 
account, if it is the mere outside appearance that 
the lover doats upon, why, doubtless the painter 
or the statuary could amply accommodate him, 
and save him the trouble of conversation, which, 
if it must needs be rational, would levy too severe 
a tax upon the craniums of the young men who 
are in the habit of ‘‘ falling in love.”’ 

‘* Falling in love!” Very descriptive and truly 
apt phraseology, with which to describe the mock 
affection of which we are speaking. He who knows 
any thing of true and virtuous affection, rises, with 
the exercise, in the scale of being. But alas! to 
** fall”? in love is indeed a descent, too frequently, 
from all that is noble, from all that is lovely, and of 
goodreport. The history of many a ruined female 
can forcibly attest this truth._— Female Advocate. 





THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MARIA ELLESMORE, 

‘* Mother,” said little Maria Ellesmore, ‘‘ you 
said you would tell me about heaven to day.” 
‘* Well, my dear,’’ said her kind mother, ‘‘ get 
your little cricket, and put it close by my side, 
and then bring your work, and I will talk to you 
about that happy place.” 

Maria did as she was bid. She took out of 
her basket a frock she was making for a poor little 
girl whose father and mother had lately died, and 
began to hem it while her mother was preparing 
work for herself. 

‘* Well, my little girl,’ said Mrs. Ellesmore, 
‘*what do you want me totell you?” ‘* About 
heaven, mamma.” ‘‘Can you tell any thing about 
heaven from the Bible?” ‘*‘ Yes, mamma, you 
told me the other day, that if we were good, and 
loved Christ, we should go to heaven, and ther 
the wicked people would’nt trouble us any more, 
as Mr. Russell troubles father because he is good; 
and we shall not cry there, because it is so happy 
a place.” ‘‘ Can you tell me, Maria, why we 
shall be happy there?’’ ‘‘ Because we shall be 
with Christ, and we shall love him a great deal 
more than we do here. Is’nt that the reason, 
mamma?”’ ‘‘Yes, my dear, that will make us very 
happy. It would be no heaven if Christ was not 
there. We shall be entirely freed from sin.” 
‘© What does that mean, mamma?” ‘* Why you 
know Maria when you wish to pray to your heav- 
enly Father, you find it very difficult sometimes to 
keep your thoughts upon what you are saying. Sa- 
tan tempts you to turn away from God, and serve 
him. In heaven you will have no temptations; 
Satan will have no influence over you.” 

*¢ Can you tell another reason, Maria?” ‘‘ No 
mamma, I[ can’t think of any other.” ‘If Ellen 
Crosby should come over here this afternoon, & ask 
you to meet all your little companions in a party 
at her father’s house to-morrow, you would be de- 
lighted, and would anticipate a great deal of pleas- 
ure. It is natural you should. Now if I should 
allow you to go, you would finda great many 
things, to make you unhappy which you did not 
expect. Allthe children would not agree about 
the plays, and I fear there would be some unpleas- 
ant words pass between them. This would take 
away from your happiness.” ‘‘ Oh! mamma, I 
know another reason;”’ said Maria. ‘‘ In heaven 
we shall have all the pleasure, without any of the 


pain.” ‘‘ Yes, my dear, we shall have happiness | = 


unmixed and without alloy. I will tell you only 
one more reason why we shall be happy in heay- 
en, and then I must go and take care of your lit- 
tle sister; this is, the happiness will be everlast- 
ing. Supposing now, that in Ellen’s party ever 
thing should be pleasant and happy. Still all this 
happiness would soon be over; you would contin- 

















ness will last forever.” 
more reason mamma?”’’ ‘‘Yes, Maria, I shall be 
very glad to hear it.” ‘* When brother Charles 
died, you said he would never come here again, 
but that we should see him when we went to heav- 
en. This will make us happy won’t it?” ‘Yes, 
we shall live with him forever. What does the 
Bible say about those who love God? Do you 
remember that verse where it says, They shall sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the king- 
dom? This will be a great source of happiness in 
heaven. And now my dear, you may take that 
frock to little Susan, as you have finished it; and 
think as you walk along of what I have been saying 
to you, and ask your heavenly Father for Christ’s 
sake to prepare you for that blessed place.” 
Devx F. 


AN AFTERNOON’S RAMBLE. 

It was a hot afternoon in July. The wind was 
hardly strong enough to stir the tops of the trees, 
or to waft the down from the thistle of the mead- 
ow. The birds were singing loudly from the 
boughs, as if they at least were very well conten- 
ted with the weather. 

‘* It is much cooler in the chesnut grove than 
here,” said James Ray to his sister Hannah.— 
‘*Come put on your bonnet, and we will go there,” 
continued he. 

Hannah did as she was asked, for it wasa 
holyday, and her services were not needed at home. 
The children bounded out of the house, and were 
soon at the little brook, which flowed by the side 
of the grove. ‘‘ Now sce me jump over this,” 
said James, handing his hat to his sister. He 
ran a short distance, and in attempting to leap, 
placed his foot in the middle of the stream. Han- 
nah laughed at the needless effort of her brother, 
and giving him his hat, said, ‘‘ now see me step 
over it;’’ and placing one foot on a stone, with the 
other she lighted safely on the opposite side. 
James drew his feet out of the water, and ac- 
knowledged that his sister had taken the wisest 
method. 

They soon reached the grove and had not wan- 
dered far before some bright red strawberries 
caught their eyes, and kneeling down on the grass, 
they picked some of the largest they had ever 
seen. ‘‘ What a pity that we did’nt bring a bask- 
et, so that we might fill it with berries,” said 
James. After they had eaten sufficiently, they 
wandered farther, till they entered a thick wood, 
and came to aclear run of water. Here they sat 
down on the fallen trunk of atree to rest them- 
selves. The air was very pleasant. The rustling 
of the trees was like a soothing music; and the 
moving shadows of the leaves upon the grass, 
made the ground appear dotted with sunshine. 
Now and then, a little squirrel would dart up the 
branches; or a robin redbreast would stop and tilt 
upon some bending twig. 

The brother and sister lingered near the spot 
till the sun had begun to sink in the west, and the 
air was no longer hot and oppressive. They then 
rose to return home. But some inviting berries 
on each side of the path would often delay their 
steps, and it was almost dark before they again 
crossed the little broek by the grove. Two or 
three stars might be seen in the sky, when they 
entered the door of their happy home, and sat 
down totheir neat repast. They said their prayers 
at an earlier hour than usual that evening, and 
the next morning arose grateful and refreshed. 
[Parley’s Magazine. 


**May I tell you one 








MISCELLANY. 








Children have Souls. 
I shall never forget a good woman, a praying visit- 
ing woman, calling to see the mother of a sick child 
that was really dying. After she had coldly looked 


y | Upon the little creature, the poor mother said, ‘ Will 


you pray with my daughter?’ She replied atthe door, 
* No, no, it is only a child.” The little creature push- 
ed aside the bed clothes, and exclaimed with all her 








ually think you must soon part with your little 
friends, and come home. In heaven the happi- 





remaining strength, ‘Yes, I ama child, but I have a 
soul! hata reproof! What will He think of such 





persons who said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not.’ ‘That dear Lord wept dver 
Jerusalem. Once he was ‘ much displeased,’ not with 
them who spit in his face, nor with those who plucked 
out the hair, nor with Peter who denied him, nor Judas 
who hetrayed him, nor Pilate who condemned him, 
nor the Jews who crucified him; but with his disci- 
ples, because they would not Jet children be brought 
to him: ‘ Forbid them not,’ he said. Once in spirit 
he rejoiced, but at what? that the devils were subject 
to him? No; but at the hosannas of children! Hear- 
est thou what these say! Yes, he said, ‘ It is written, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.’—Kilpin’s Memoirs. 





The Child and the Butterfly, 


A child walking in a garden, perceived a butterfly. 
Struck with the beauty and variety of its colors he 
pursued it from flower to flower with indefatigable la- 
bor. He endeavored sometimes to surprise it amongst 
the leaves of a rose, or on a pink, and to cover it with 
his hat; a moment after he hoped to catch it ona 
branch of myrtle, or to seize it on a bed of violets.— 
But all his efforts were useless; the inconstant butter- 
fly, flying about continually from flower to flower, 
eluded all his efforts. At last, observing it half buried 
in a tulip, he rushed on the flower, and snatching it 
with violence, he crushed the butterfly. Farewell to 
the pleasure with which he had flattered himself; he 
had now to regret that he had killed the inseet. 

Pleasure is but a painted butterfly; it may amuse in 
the pursuit, but if we embrace it with too much ardor, 
it perishes in the enjoyment.—Perrin’s Fables. 





Judicious Reproof. 








Dr. Gifford, as he was one day shewing the British 
Museum to strangers, was very much vexed by the 
profane conversation of a young gentleman, who was 
present. The Dr. taking an ancient copy of the Sep- 
tuagint and shewing it to him, ‘0,’ said he, ‘I can 
read this.’ ‘ Well,’ said the Dr. ‘ read that passage;? 
pointing to the third commandment. Here the gentle- 


man was so struck, that he immediately desisted from 
swearing. 





Old Spanish Proverbs. 


As you use your father, so your sons will use you. 


Lock your door so that you may keep your neighbor 
honest. 


Think of yourself and let me alone. 
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THE CAPTIVE BLUE BIRD. 
‘* Sweet little mistress, let me go, 
And Ill smooth the feathers on my brow, 
And sing you a song so sweet and ear, 
That you will be glad to stop and hear. 
‘* Indeed you know not what you do, 
I'll tell you all, and tell you true; 
I’ve left some young ones on the tree, 
In a soft nest; there are one, two, three. 
‘* Tis two hours now since Billy was fed, 
And little Dick he hangs his head, 
Sweet Katy wonders where [’m gone 
And the poor things are all alone. 
‘* Perhaps some cat in prowling round 
Will see and seize them at a bound, 
The cruel pussy I might scare 
With my shrill note if I were there. 
‘* Ah me! no more at early morn 
Shall I rest my foot on the stooping thorn 
And pour the song from my soft breast, 
While my dear young ones are at rest. 
** No more shall I with eager bill 
Snatch up the worm from off the bill, 
And no more hear the trembling cry, 
That welcomes me when I draw nigh. 
‘ But my sad notes have touched your heart, 
Your open hand bids me depart, 
Blessings on thee, my mistress dear, 




















My darlings have no more to fear.” 
[ Parley’s Magazine. 








